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tpRT, in America, begins 
to take tangible shape. 
Never had it so many- 
devotees, never so ma- 
ny patrons. In the great 
centres of population we have Acad- 
emies and Galleries to answer to 
the public want, and where the 
best works of the studio are brought 
forth for exhibition and criticism : 
we have private collections which 
would do honor alike to the munificence 
and to the cultivation of the American 
people : we have single pictures ornament- 
ing quiet parlors and libraries, which cast 
a classic influence over the household; 
while, stealing away into the interior 
country like the marching of Morning, 
Art-taste has touched the comparatively 
young States with its grace, and rendered 



itself an inmate of homes where only a life 
ago the rudeness of an advance civiliza- 
tion dwelt. Such a state of affairs can 
but bring hope to the heart of the Art- 
worker; and, looking forward to a not 
distant future, what may we not hope 
from the intelligence of our happy and 
well-to-do people? 

The gradual dissemination of this taste 
for the fine arts, has not occurred without 
the direct assistance of powerful agents; 
and it is but fair to say that the Art Unions 
have been chief among these. Many work- 
ers and connoisseurs have spread them- 
selves over the country, sowing good seeds 
in the cities by introducing pictures and 
statues, and rich styles of architecture and 
ornament in buildings ; but it remained for 
the Art Unions to touch the great public 
pulse by exciting a general interest in their 
operations, and a sympathy for their suc- 
cess. Finding the people thus generous 
and expectant, several great enterprises 
were called successively into existence, 
having for their sole object the encourage- 
ment of art- workers, and the dissemination 
among us of a love tor their labors. The 
history of these enterprises it is not for us, 
at this moment, to relate. They flourished 
well for awhile, and then declined — not 
from a want of encouragement and pat- 
ronage, but from bad management and 
persecution. From all sections of the 
country came expressions of regret that 
such feasible schemes for disseminating 
Art among the people should be discon- 
tinued. These very expressions showed 



how earnest was the hold which Art had 
upon the hearts of the intelligent, east and 
west and south, of our great country. 

No person regarding closely the wants, 
tastes, and capacities of our population, 
could fail to appreciate the necessity for 
fostering and developing the love for the 
fine arts which the last decade had nour- 
ished into such promising life. It only be- 
came a matter of moment how to cherish 
and further that taste — not how to create 
it, for it so clearly existed at the time of 
the decease of the Art Unions as virtually 
to render it one of the idiosyncracies of our 
people. It but remained to discover the 
means of reaching, effectually, cheaply, all 
classes, avoiding the heavy outlays, the 
local prejudices and jealousies, and the dis- 
tractions consequent on a want of co- 
operation of managers. This seemed a 
work of no little difficulty, since only in- 
dividual enterprise, backed by a large 
capita], and directed with great care and 
sagacity, could obviate all the objections, 
and fully accomplish the work of dissemi- 
nating Art throughout the land. 

There was no doubt of the love for Art 
entertained by our people; but the obser- 
ver coidd not fail to see that Literature 
had the first place in their affections. 
This fact, previous Art enterprises had al- 
most entirely overlooked ; and, forgetting 
or neglecting to respect the preference, 
they had pursued an exclusive system and 
patronage, which forbade that Literature 
should enter at all into their plan. If, 
therefore, in any instance, there was a 
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want of expressed sympathy for the Art 
Unions, it was not that the people loved 
Art the less but Literature the more, and 
hesitated not to give to current reading a 
first consideration. This was in perfect 
keeping with the exciting and " fast" char- 
acter of our people ; and it was unfortu- 
nate, perhaps, that the management of the 
now deceased Unions did not mark and 
respect this first worship, by adding to 
their inducements the popular periodicals 
of the time. But they did not; and it 
remained for the " New Una" to embody 
the two — Art and Literature — and thus to 
answer entirely to the wants of the great 
American public. ."The Cosmopolitan Art 
Association,' ' profiting^by the experiences 
of the past, and foreseeing the wants of the 
future, brought both handmaidens to its 
aid, and thus made an appeal to the people 
which it did not resist. 

Fully aware of the difficulties which 
beset the way, of the herculean task un- 
dertaken, the Association entered the field, 
prepared to attempt, at least, the work so 
evidently desired by the people. With an 
energy that was resolved to overcome all 
obstacles, and a capital commensurate to 
the enterprise, the Directory laid its plans 
and pursued them — with what success, the 
public is by this time aware. 

The plan adopted was to give an entire 
equivalent for the money — the subscrip- 
tion price being placed at three dollars. 
For this sum the subscriber was entitled 
to any one of the current three-dollar 
magazines — Harper, Graham, Putnam, 
Godey, Blackwood, Knickerbocker, &c. — 
thus insuring a return for the money. 
But, in addition, the subscriber received a 
ticket (for every subscription) in the An- 
nual Distribution of Paintings, Sculpture, 
Bronzes, Casts, Medallions, &c., thus ren- 
dering the inducement to subscribe very 
great, since those prizes were numerous 
and of considerable value — embracing, as 
they did, the first year, Power's celebrated 
statue of the " Greek Slave," other statues, 
statuettes, and numerous paintings; and 
the second year, the celebrated " Genoa 
Crucifix," Power's busts of " Washington" 
and "Franklin," bronzes, paintings, me- 
dallions, &c, in large numbers. With such 
a return for the money, the success of the 
Association could but be assured, and we 
have only to recapitulate the proceedings, 
reports, &c, of last year, to show to the 
reader and inquirer the extent of the Asso- 
ciation's operations, its probable influence 
in disseminating a taste for Art and Liter- 



ature, and its prospective success. To 
those who are not well acquainted with 
the past of the enterprise, we therefore 
commend the following synopsis of the pro- 
ceedings, which we gave quite at length in 
our last (but which we find necessary to re- 
produce, since tens of thousands will receive 
this issue who have not been permitted the 
perusal of the first number of the Journal). 

The evening of Thursday, February 28th, 
1856, Norman Hall, was the scene of the 
Second Annual Distribution. This mag- 
nificent hall was densely filled on the occa- 
sion, with one of the most brilliant and 
intelligent audiences ever gathered in the 
West. After some preliminary proceed- 
ings, Hon. Eleutheros Cooke , President of 
the Association, delivered the annual ad- 
dress on the prospects and influence of 
the institution. The address was admira- 
ble in all its points, and was received with 
applause by the attentive throng. After 
the address, the programme of the Distri- 
bution was entered upon. The Actuary 
of the Association desired the audience to 
take the control of the drawings into their 
own hands. Whereupon a committee of 
seven gentlemen were chosen, by election 
of the audience, to act as inspectors in be- 
half of the members. 

While this committee was out, arrang- 
ing the details and order of the drawing, 
Paeke Godwin, Esq., of New York, came 
forward and addressed the audience on 
" The Influence and Dignity of Art." We 
greatly regret that our limited space pre- 
vents the reproduction of this most elo- 
quent and beautiful address. Character- 
ized by the author's usual terseness of 
style, it was yet full of the grace of com- 
position; and, woven of the flowers of 
poetry and the logic of truth, it held that 
large assembly in wrapt surprise and de- 
light for forty minutes. Mr. Godwin was 
succeeded by Mr. O. J. Victor, of Sandus- 
ky, who read a poem prepared for the oc- 
casion, entitled "The Monk's Dream" — 
the theme suggested by the history of the 
"Crucifix." The recitation of the poem 
elicited warm expressions of approbation 
from the elated listeners. The Actuary's 
report was then read by Fred. W. Cogs- 
well, Esq. Since this document is of imme- 
diate interest, showing, as it does, the op- 
erations of the institution for the past year, 
as well as the hopes entertained for the 
future, we quote it at some length. 

ACTUARY'S REPORT. 

The Actuary respectfully presents to the 
members of Cosmopolitan Art Association, 



the report of transactions for the second 
year, ending February 28th, 1856. 

The second year of the Association, 
which this night reaches its close, is alto- 
gether the most brilliant and successful 
which the institution has yet experienced. 

The number of members, which at the 
last anniversary was twenty-two thousand 
four hundred and eighteen, reaches this 
evening the sum of twenty-four thousand 
four hundred and eighty-eight, being an 
increase of two thousand and seventy. 

The number of works of art designed 
for distribution has also augmented in a 
corresponding ratio, embracing many rich- 
er and more costly pieces than the collec- 
tion of last year. 

The operations of the Association have 
also been extended, since the last annual 
report, over a much greater extent of ter- 
ritory, and is now represented in nearly 
every district of the country. 

Over one thousand Honorary Secreta- 
ries have been appointed the past year, 
making the whole number of these import- 
ant officers nearly fifteen hundred. With 
them a constant communication has been 
maintained, and to their zealous co-opera- 
tion the prosperity of the Association is in 
a great measure attributable. It is through 
their efficient services that the remotest 
quarters of the country are made familiar 
with its benefits, aud by their well-directed 
efforts the lists of subscribers in their respec- 
tive localities have been greatly increased. 

The Association has surmounted, by its 
persevering energy and faith, many unto- 
ward obstacles in its-progress, until it has 
compelled a public respect, gradually de- 
veloped into a voluntary, cordial, and gen- 
erous admiration and pride, and is now 
regarded as one of the most important and 
interesting public institutions of the day. 

It has been truly said that the refining 
influence of works of high art, and the 
better literary productions of the day, is 
only known and realized by those whose 
exhaustless pecuniary resources permit 
them to compass so desirable an object. 
The ultimatum contended for by the As- 
sociation, is the general and unlimited 
diffusion of sterling literature and chefs- 
d'ozuvre of art, among all classes who pos- 
sess a discriminating and appreciating taste 
for meritorious productions, but whose 
limited means preclude them from indulg- 
ing their mental appetite. This want is 
fully met by this Association. It collects 
small contributions into large sums, and 
directs them to great results. It has serv- 
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VIEW OF NORMA N hall on the evening of the second annual distribution. 



ed to popularize the best American and 
foreign literature, and distributed indis- 
criminately, and without partial favor, 
some of the rarest specimens of sculpture 
and painting, to obtain which, thousands of 
dollars have been disbursed among deserv- 
ing artists ; and there is no reason why it 
should not become national in its claims 
upon p. reading and art-loving people. 

If what has been accomplished thus far 
is satisfactory to its members, all the re- 
ward claimed by its management i3 a 
prompt and cordial co-operation in future. 
Should that be continued, the period would 
soon arrive when rare and beautiful paint- 
ings and sculptures would abound in every 
portion of the country, mingling their per- 
petual teachings with lessons of domestic 
instruction, and shedding their mild and 
refining light upon the pleasures of social 
intercourse, and thus multiply the graceful 
and salutary enjoyments of civilized life. 
FINANCIAL REPORT. 
RECEIPTS. 
To amount received from 23,700 

subscribers $70,800 00 

To balance on hand from 1st year. 197 20 

70,997 20 



EXPENDITURES. 
By Works of Art on Catalogue. . .$15,508 80 

By 23.600 Magazines one year 42,4S0 00 

By 300,000 copies Catalogues 4,104 09 

By 30,000 copies Annual Report.. 260 00 

By Advertising 2,400 00 

By Postage 1,869 65 

By Commissions allowed to 1,522 

Honorary Secretaries 2,500 00 

By printing Circulars, Blanks, &o. 217 19 

By Rents of Galleries 296 12 

By Stationery 184 80 

By General Expenses 571 82 

70,376 47 

By balance on hand for third year 620 78 

CERTIFICATE OF AUDITING COMMITTEE. 

The undersigned, appointed to audit the 

accounts of the Association for the past 

year, have examined tkem and compared 

them with vouchers, and find, and hereby 

| certify, the same to he correct. 

j [Here followed names of Auditing Committee. ,] 

The gentlemen appointed to conduct 
the distribution on behalf of the members 
having examined the ballots, produced the 
same, and the following certificate was 
read by H. B. Curtis, Esq. : 

"We, the subscribers, appointed to in- 
spect the ballots containing the numbers 
representing the shares held by the mem- 



bers of the Cosmopolitan Art Association, 
for the year ending February 28th, 1856, 
hereby certify that we have performed that 
duty, and find that the numbers on the 
ballots herewith submitted contain the 
numbers from one to twenty-four thousand 
four hundred and eighty -eight, inclusive, 
and only those, being the whole number of 
shares of all the members on the subscrip- 
tion books for the said year." 

[Here followed names of Impeding Committee.] 

The ballots containing the numbers rep- 
resenting the names of the members were 
then deposited in one wheel, and the bal- 
lots containing the names of the paintings, 
&c, were placed in another wheel. 

The numbers representing names of mem- 
bers were drawn by Miss Nettie Wither- 
ell, relieved by Miss Helen Frisbie, and 
announced by J. B. Monroe, Esq. 

The ballots containing the names of the 
works of art were drawn by Miss Mary 
Hutohins, relieved by Miss Emma Cooke, 
and announced by F. W. Cogswell, Esq. 

The young ladies officiating were beau- 
tifully robed and garlanded, and were fit 
ministers in their beauty to dispense the 
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favors of the Goddess of the Arts. Their 
presence on the stage served not a little to 
heighten the interest of the drawing. 

Each ballot was recorded by the re- 
cording secretaries, under the immediate 
supervision of the inspectors, and verified 
by them in the order they were drawn. 
The result of the drawing we have not 
room to detail. Let it suffice, that the 
Statuary, and Paintings, and Bronzes, and 
Statuettes, were given to all Sections of 
the Union, and that all things passed off 
to the entire satisfaction of the auditory. 

With such a showing the management 
may well feel proud, and can confidently 
promise, for this coming year, such a pro- 
gramme as will cheer the lovers- of Art, 
and give the Association such a place in 
the affections of the people as will insure 
its permanency, and its progress to an un- 
limited degree of success. 

But, the more assuredly to attain that 
place in the affections of the people, and in 
answer to the widely-expressed wish of sub- 
scribers, new features have been added, to 
which we must be permitted to refer briefly. 

The management has purchased the 
STEEL ENGRAVING, from the burin of 



Lemcx, the celebrated line and stipple 
engraver of London, called ll Saturday 
Night." This magnificent work is 19 x 24 
inches; it employed nearly three years in 
its production, and cost over $5,000. It 
was to furnish impressions at the subscrip- 
tion price of £1 ($5) ; but the Association 
will be able to give it upon the same terms 
to all wiio prefer it to the magazines, viz., 
three dollars, which will entitle the sub- 
scriber to the engraving, and to one share 
in the Annual Distribution — an induce- 
ment unprecedented in the history of Art 
Institutions, since the engraving is one of 
the largest and most costly works on steel 
ever wrought, and is fully worth the Eng- 
lish subscription price of five dollars. We 
commend this feature to the public, in the 
full confidence that it will give great satis- 
faction, and are pleased to offer it, since it 
adds to the attractions of the Association, 
by furnishing to subscribers a wider range 
in their choice. For a description of this 
picture, see another article in this Journal. 
Further, to render the inducements to 
subscribers above all cavil — if such a thing 
were possible — the Association has deter- 
mined upon the issue of this, the Cosmo- 



politan Aet Jouenal, a Quarterly, devo- 
ted to the interests of Art and Literature, 
and to the advancement of the general in- 
terests of the institution, by furnishing a 
direct medium of communication to sub- 
scribers and the reading public. This 
number may be regarded as a specimen, 
and we leave it to speak for itself, feeling 
assured that it will not suffer by compari- 
son with any other Art Journal or Illus- 
trated Magazine ever published in America. 
The Journal is furnished, to all mosc74- 
lers of the Association, FREE : to all oth- 
ers, at one dollar per year. 

In view of the necessities of the Associ- 
ation in the way of galleries, it has been 
determined to erect a building especially 
devoted to the purpose. To this end, 
Gttildeemeistee, the celebrated architect 
of the New York Crystal Palace, has fur- 
nished a design and details, as follows: 

The New Gallery forms an oblongum of 
one hundred and fifty feet depth by forty 
feet in width, and is divided by two rows 
of columns into a centre nave and two 
aisles, at each side of it, affording in the 
former ample space for statuary, while the 
latter give free passage to those viewing 
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the pictures hung on both walls. The 
architecture of the whole is in the Gothic 
style, and, as will be seen, is of very light 
and graceful proportions, great strength at 
the same time being attained by the use of 
iron in the principal parts of construction. 
The columns support light arches of cast- 
iron, the spandrels decorated with open 
tracery, another longitudinal row of arches 
bracing the columns in that direction firm- 
ly together ; on these arches rest the gird- 
ers of rolled-iron supporting the ceiling, 
which is plastered with projecting ribs, 
forming an elaborate panel- work, and 
painted al fresco in delicate tints, so as to 
present a mellow, harmonious hue, not in- 
terfering with the works of art hung on 
the walls. Light is admitted abundantly 
through large circular skylights. The 
height from the floor to the ceiling is rising 
from about twenty-five to thirty feet. 

In the centre of the room is a handsome 
marble basin, with a jet d'eau, with seats 
arranged^ around forms — a suitable place 
for those wishing to rest awhile from look- 
ing at the surrounding world of art — at 
the same time adding to the ensemble. 

It is designed to have this building con- 
structed as soon as possible, and it is 
confidently hoped it will be completed in 
time to receive the next annual collection. 

With such promise, then, does the Asso- 
ciation enter upon its third year, and it 
needs but a reference to the success which, 
thus far, has waited upon it, to prove that 
the great American public is alive with 
sympathy for any enterprise which pro- 
poses the good work of disseminating Art 
and Literature broadcast throughout the 
land. It is the earnest purpose of the 
"Cosmopolitan" to merit this sympathy, 
fully, and to meet the wants of the public 
so far as any popular institution can. It 
therefore asks of all art-lovers and philan- 
thropists — all who would aid in the dis- 
semination of correct taste, and a love for 
the Good and the Beautiful— to bestow 
not only that good word which is so grate- 
ful, but also that co-operation which will 
largely enhance the lists of the Association, 
and thus enlarge its field of operation, and 
measurably increase its power for good. 
That a rich success is in store for it, there 
can be no possible doubt ; and we there- 
fore extend the hand of fellowship to all, 
feeling that the acquaintance shall be for 
long, and for the good of each party. Thus 
shall we accomplish our cosmopolitan mis- 
sion, and become fit ministers of the True, 
the Beautiful, the Good. 




STATUE OF THE WOOD-NYMPH. 

Thi8 charming piece of sculpture was executed at Rome, Italy, by the celebrated sculptor Angelo Bienaime, 
expressly for the " Cosmopolitan." The statue was wrought from a single block of marble, and represents a 
partially nude female figure, life size. On her left shoulder is perched a bird of the forest, while the drapery 
gathered in her right hand contains a profusion of wild-flowers. This beautiful creation forms one of the leading 
works for the distribution in January. 



